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deep-dyed in the Utopian and scientific speculations of the early 
Milesians. Whether Herodotus's source was Hecatseus or Dionysius, 
I do not undertake to decide. It can hardly have been anyone else 
but one or the other of these historians, who lived at the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. The other ' natural history ' uses of <f>i)<ns in 
Herodotus, particularly those in Book II, are equally important; for 
I hope ere long to prove that the whole substance of Herod. II comes 
from Hecataeus of Miletus. Mr. Beardslee's study of these instances 
of <j>iiai% is quite unsatisfactory, but it would require too much space to 
show this in detail. The one instance I have chosen does, however, 
suffice to show what the early Milesians meant by natural history, 
and what was implied in their inquiries into the 'what it is' or the 
4>ii<ri$ of a thing. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917. — pp. vi, 330. 

The question as to what are to be the guiding motives of govern- 
mental policy in the future has led Mr. Elliot to produce what is per- 
haps the best brief account of the Spencerian system. The book is 
not a 'war book,' yet its production was occasioned by questions which 
have been forced into prominence by the war. It was the occurrence 
of the war also that suggested to the author a new order of importance 
for Spencer's works, bringing, as it does, the social and political theories 
to the front and relegating to a status of relative unimportance his 
more technically philosophical and scientific theories. The author's 
relation to Spencer was that of "dogmatic discipleship " when he first 
read the whole of the works through while in service in the Boer War. 
But the trend of political activity in England since that time appeared 
to render the realization of Spencer's views hopeless, so the disciple- 
ship tended to apathy. For, "we are no longer drifting slowly along 
the placid stream of social reform. . . . Circumstances have driven 
us headlong to a consummation which in many spheres touches the 
limit to which previous legislation was gradually progressing . . . ; 
it [the State] has now overtly proclaimed its complete authority over 
the persons and the incomes of every individual subject to its control " 
(p. 6). The question whether this is a satisfactory social policy has 
led the author to reread Spencer's works during the present war, for 
this is "the question which Spencer's philosophy endeavors to decide" 

(P- 7)- 

Chapter II devoted to the "Life," and Chapter III to the "Char- 
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acter," show Spencer as stubbornly honest and sincere, an individualist 
of the most pronounced type, whose mental vision was profound but 
narrow, perhaps because of an imperfect training and the fact that he 
grew up in what Professor Royce has called "sturdy, old-fashioned 
British liberalism." It is no doubt true that Spencer's work and char- 
acter display much of what is best in English culture; still it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that the author's "dogmatic discipleship " has 
betrayed him into overdrawing the estimate. For, while it is true 
that his "scientific and evolutionary writings have already become 
part of the 'atmosphere' of modern thought" (p. 2), the statement 
that "the whole of modern thought is founded, consciously or un- 
consciously, on Spencer's work" (p. 76) will appear to many as some- 
what extravagant. 

Chapter IV outlines the " Philosophy." There are two fundamental 
ideas around which Spencer's thought revolves. One governs his 
philosophical and scientific works, and is stated in the formula of 
universal evolution. The other, the principle of his social and political 
writings, is that of Liberty, and is formulated as the principle of Jus- 
tice: "Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other man" (p. 121). Two other 
theories are given as basic to his social and political works — the neces- 
sity for peace and the limitation of government functions. These 
were entertained "long before he ever heard of or knew the meaning 
of, the word 'sociology,' " and were developed in his mind through his 
activity "in his early years as a political agitator" (p. 85). And this 
is characteristic of his method throughout, which is deductive, be- 
ginning in every case with predetermined opinions, while the inductive 
evidences are gathered later. " He had not the spirit of the observer, 
who can airfass isolated facts and slowly evolve a theory to connect 
them" (p. 90). This chapter would have to be regarded as an inade- 
quate statement of the 'philosophy' of Spencer were it not supple- 
mented by Chapter VIII on "Metaphysics and Religion" and Chapter 
IX on "Evolution," which may be given here and the whole thus 
formed related to Chapter XI on "Psychology." From this point 
of view truth and reality seem to be results caused by the functioning 
of mental processes. Reality is a state of mind that cannot be 'got 
rid of,' and the problem of the nature of truth is confused with the 
problem of the test of truth. Moreover, evolution is a philosophical 
concept rather than a scientific principle. In the consideration of all 
opinions on any subject, neglecting all 'negative instances,' the truth 
appears as what is left. If of what is left we cannot conceive the 
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negation, the result is the Absolute truth, or the Unknowable. Human 
interests are, however, concerned with Relative truth, and in this 
sphere thinking is relating, a conception which, as it se6ms to me, 
would, if followed consistently, have relieved Spencer of his entire 
negativist metaphysics. Spencer attempts a reconciliation of religion 
and science which, as the author remarks, plays fast and loose with 
popular conceptions. His metaphysics is a "tissue of meaningless 
verbiage" (p. 223) which leans heavily on popular theology, and "is 
not wholly free from the suspicion of playing to the gallery" (p. 228). 
It yet remains true that the conception of evolution as a principle of 
unification of the sciences has had great significance beyond any use 
that Spencer made of it (in logic, for instance), and that the descrip- 
tion of the functions of mind as the "adjustment of internal to external 
relations " has been for psychology a fruitful suggestion. 

The three chapters — V, " Introduction to Spencer's Social Writings;" 
VI, "General Summary of the 'Principles of Sociology';" and VII, 
" General Summary of the ' Principles of Ethics ' " — may be taken to- 
gether as the author's outline of Spencer's social philosophy. There 
are two types of society, depending not upon the form of government 
but upon its function. And, I must add, this division depends not 
upon the qualities or directions of governmental functions, but upon 
the extent to which they are permitted to operate. Much govern- 
ment means war with all its attendant miseries; little government, or 
government restricted to police power, guarantees peace with the 
prosperity of industry, and individual freedom. These are respec- 
tively the military and the industrial types. The military type is 
divided again into the purely military where the organization is 
perfected for purposes of war, and the socialist military, organized in 
the interest of welfare. The military and the industrial types are 
regarded by Spencer as antagonistic; but the author points out that 
modern Germany is just the fact that explodes the theory upon which 
the classification is based, since Germany has advanced equally in the 
directions of militarism and industrialism, both under the increased 
extension of state functions. Spencer applies the 'little government' 
test to the movements for national education, the post office, public 
sanitary inspection, etc., and finds that these ends can be best ac- 
complished by leaving them to private enterprise, the test being the 
cheapness and efficiency with which they are provided (p. 121). 
The author points out that universal education has not brought peace, 
but that after a half century of compulsory education the peoples of 
Europe have rushed into the most disastrous war of all history (p. 103). 
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As against the movement for 'social reform' the following quotation 
will show the characteristic attitude. "The reformers . . . did 
not anticipate that universal reading would call into existence an 
enormous flood of villainous literature and journalism, by which for a 
few halfpennies the people would be enabled to debauch their minds to 
the lowest pit of degradation. By arguments such as these did Spen- 
cer attempt to defend his views. Nor can they be dismissed with the 
contempt that it has long been fashionable to pour upon them. For 
what was the alternative? If there had been no compulsory educa- 
tion, the bulk of the people would still have been educated in private 
schools. Only the surplus of the population would have remained 
unable to read or write; and there are only too many occupations 
where reading and writing are unnecessary. The immense taxation 
on account of education would have been non-existent, and the money 
so saved would have gone to stimulate industry and added to the 
capital of the country" (p. 104). A typically abstract Spencerian 
argument which follows shows that, as between liberty and equality, 
in the interest of having public functions efficiently and cheaply per- 
formed, the latter must give way to the former, although the author 
allows that the argument is not as applicable to present conditions as 
to those of Spencer's day. 

In Chapter VI the author proceeds with the statement of the social 
theory as worked out in the "Principles of Sociology." A brief 
account of the familiar 'ghost theory' calls for the pertinent but also 
familiar criticism that it is but one of the factors in the origin of religion 
and of other primitive forms of organization, and that the doctrine of 
the primitive mind involves a reconstruction of it in terms of the mod- 
ern mind. The distinction between the military and the industrial 
orders is here pushed further to show that the military order is effected 
through the principle of compulsory cooperation, while in the indus- 
trial order the principle is industrial cooperation. Yet in the latter 
case cooperation is not the result of conscious intention (p. 155), nor 
is the wealth accumulated by industry based upon the subordination 
of classes, but upon free contract (p. 157). Nor is the evolution of 
forms of organization due to conscious purpose (p. 174) but to the 
mechanical working of natural laws. In the ideal industrial state 
"such orders as are issued, or laws as are passed, are negative rather 
than positive: they prohibit certain actions by citizens, but do not 
lay upon the citizens any injunctions for positive action" (p. 162). 
The powers of government will be restricted to the maintenance of 
Justice and internal order, while other functions will be taken over by 
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private organizations. The ideal result will be the cessation of war. 
The author's criticism here is final. Spencer's principle is too simple 
for the vast complexity of fact, and represents rather his personal 
sentiments than any real generalization (p. 165). 

Chapter VII as an analysis of the "Principles of Ethics" concludes 
the discussion of the social theory. The discussion emphasizes one 
of the more important aspects of the "Ethics" in its tendency to 
relate closely ethics with politics. It finds that the ethical doctrine 
suffers from the bad psychology of its day; that instead of pleasure 
being the motive for action, the motive far oftener is to be found in 
fixed ideas due to suggestion (p. 184). Morals are considered from 
the physical, the biological, the psychological, and the sociological 
points of view. Physical conduct conforms closely with the principles 
of mechanical evolution. In his biological treatment he finds justi- 
fication for the pleasure-pain theory. Psychologically, conduct is 
estimated with respect to the various grades of pleasure induced by 
the control of lower feelings by higher. The author remarks that 
although Spencer argues that 'higher' states are artificial and badly 
adapted, he yet assumes that in the primitive mind they control 
' lower ' states in the building up of moral concepts, and that these are 
passed on through inheritance. From the sociological point of view 
the principle required by evolution is that of the gradual subsidence of 
the powers of the state, whose operation begins within the primitive 
state of constant war and ends with the reign of perfect peace — the 
misty atmosphere of the realm of Absolute Ethics, where the Spen- 
cerian formula of Justice is eternal law. The analysis of the virtues, 
of the ethics of individual life, of negative and positive beneficence, 
confirms Spencer's faith in his predetermined scheme of individualism 
and mechanical evolutionism. 

The "Principles of Biology" is outlined in Chapter X, and of the 
two chapters that remain, Chapter XII gives an account of the 
"Education," which is accurate and satisfactory as to fact, but per- 
haps slightly overdone in point of estimation. It is certainly true 
that the book has had a wide and profound influence, but the state- 
ment that " more than any other single textbook it is the foundation 
of all the so-called 'modern' ideas in education" (p. 292) will seem to 
many rather extreme. Chapter XIII rightly emphasizes the great- 
ness and power of Spencer's mind, argues that his work at present is 
underestimated, and closes the book with what sounds very much 
like a sigh for the return of the good old days of unrestricted indi- 
vidualism. 
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It has been Mr. Elliot's purpose "not only to furnish an account of 
the outlines of his system of thought, but to indicate the attitude of 
modern knowledge with regard to it" (p. 91). The first part of this 
purpose has been accomplished admirably. And if Mr. Elliot means 
by modern knowledge what has been incorporated in the generally 
recognized literature of philosophy and science he has also succeeded 
in his latter purpose. For there are none of the criticisms that he 
offers which, I think, have not been worked out in detail by Spencer's 
earlier critics. But if in modern knowledge Mr. Elliot would consent 
to include the thought of the past decade or even that of the period of 
the war, then, it seems to me, he has not touched the real import of 
Spencer's thought for present problems, so that the occasion that 
called forth the book has not been taken full advantage of. It is of 
course safer to test a social and political scheme by historic standards, 
and it is satisfactory when the purpose is merely to describe what is. 
But such a method has the disadvantage of not appreciating present 
tendencies, which are the index to the future. It is for this reason 
that we often find, after it is too late, that the unexpected has hap- 
pened. It would be interesting to wonder what re-interpretation Mr. 
Elliot would care to make with respect to the events that have hap- 
pened in England since his book was written, a little less than two 
years ago. It seems to me that modern thought is justified in putting 
to the Spencerian scheme of atomistic individualism and mechanistic 
evolutionism some really vital questions which cannot be answered by 
reference to any existing standards. The first and most fundamental 
of these is whether it is not necessary, in view of recent world events, 
to create a new standard or fundamentally reconstruct the old. 
Again, if the course of human evolution is not responsive to conscious 
guidance or at least modification, then what does purpose mean, in 
the social or political sense? And why did Spencer waste so much 
effort in the attempt to breast the flood of 'social reform' if human 
affairs are altogether subject to natural law? How shall we get volun- 
tary cooperation as the ideal of the industrial state in a world bound 
hard and fast by mechanism? And is not voluntary cooperation just 
what we do not get in an order of atomistic individuals? I find it 
difficult to conceive a human imagination capable of no more rational 
purpose than is expressed in cheapness and efficiency. Nor do I 
understand what ' free ' contract means where the advantage is guaran- 
teed all on one side by a system of law which tends to recognize no 
right but the right of property. A 'social order' in which there are 
many occupations that do not require a knowledge of reading is be- 
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yond my comprehension unless it acknowledges slavery. So also is a 
'synthetic' philosophy which rests on a basis of social atomism, except 
by the apotheosis of the idea of things as they are. There is still 
validity in the age-long demand that men live together as brothers 
upon the principle of rational cooperation which is the opposite and 
the contradictory of 'free contract' and cut-throat competition. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 



